CARDING

that whichever way they bend, their points must
be at the greatest distance from the centre of the
roller. When at rest this position is on the radial lines.
Whichever way A is bent in the foundation its point
comes within the circle 4.

C, on the other hand, is very badly set, because when
bent back its point would be outside circle 4 and would
touch the roller with which it was working. The wire C
would at once lose its point and would damage or blunt
the other roller. Wire set like B is safe, but a very
slight backward movement would take it so far from
the line 4 that it would be
of little use in working.

When a large wooden
roller (i.e. a swift or doffer)
is to be clothed it is first
turned up in its own bear-
ings until it runs abso-
lutely true. The clothing
is then wound on very
tightly, the drag being
kept absolutely uniform
by means of a machine,
whilst the roller is turned very slowly by gearing. In
spite of all the care that is taken in the making and
winding on of the clothing, the pitch at which the wire
stands is apt to vary slightly in places, or the wire itself
may not bend with equal uniformity all along the surface,
so that the roller never runs absolutely true when clothed,
and, to make it true, it must be ground, the longest wires
being ground away until they are exactly equal in
length to the shortest.

Workers, strippers, and fancies are taken to a special
frame to be ground (Fig. 30), but a swift or doffer will
always be run in its own bearings, the clothing in every
case travelling heel first at a surface speed of 200 to

FIG. 29.
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